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PREFACE 



Funded by ihe Naiional Institute of 
Education (NIE). organized and con- 
vened by the National Institute for Work 
and Learning (NIWL), the National 
Panel on Worker Education and Train- 
ing Policy was created to examine the 
need for education and training during 
working life, the present structure of 
opportunity for it, and preferred di- 
rections for the future. 

During late 1979 and early 1980, 
most members of the panel were inter- 
viewed, either by NfWL^ Chairman of 
the BoarcJ, President* Mce President, 
Project Director or the Senior Project 
Consultant, These inlerviews formed 
the principal basis for preparing a first 
draft of a report, by NfWL itaf , which 
was circulated to the Panel mrmbers in 
the wint tr of 1979, and formed the 
basis of a Panel meeting in March of 
1980. A draft final report was again 
reviewetj by the Panel in August of 
1980. 

TOs ^jxersise in coUaboratton among 
employers, unions, educators, and gov- 
emmeii t produced not complete, but 
substantial concensus, althou^ some 
members of the Panel would place 
more or lm% emphasis on some points 
contained in fhe report, TWs panel is as 
follows: 

Dr. Stephen Bailey 
Pr^ident 

National Academy of EducaMon 
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Mr. Walton E, Burdick 
Assistant Group Executive 
Finance and Planning 
IBM Cor^ration 

Mr, Walter Davis 

Director, Community Services 

AFL-CIO 

Dr. John T Dunlop 
Lamont University Professor 
Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration 

Mt Douglas Fraser 
President 

United Auto ^brkers 

Mr, Steven Fuller 
Vice Pr^ident 

General Motors Corporation 

Honorable lacob Javits 
United States Senate 

Mr. Vemon Jordon 
Pr^ident 

National Urban L^pie 

Mn Harold McGraw 
Chairman 

McGraw-Hill Publishing 

Mn Jack Otero 
Interaational Mce President 
Brotherh jod of Railway & Airline 
Clerks 

Mr. Bayard Rustin 

Chairman of the Board 

A. Phillip Randolph Institute 
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Me Albert Shanker 
President 

American Federation of Teachers 

Mr. Frank W Schiff 

Vice President and Chief Economist 

Committee for Economic Development 

Dr. Virginia Smith 
ftesident 
Vassar College 

Mn Fred L, Turner 
Chairman of the Board 
McDonald s Coloration 

Mr. f . C, Turner 
President 

intemattonal Union of Operating 
Engineers 

Honorable Harrison A. Williams, Jn 
United States Senate 

TTiose of us at the National Institute 
for Work and Learning who handled 
the mechanics of this exercise ap^ 
preclated deeply and sincerely Ae op- 
portunity to work ^th this grotip of 
infomed executives and leaders^ as we 
do the financial iupport and broader 
assistance of those at the Nation^ 
Institute of Educatiori— particijJarly 
Michael Tlmpane, Mark Tucker^ David 
M^del, and Nerar Sta^y— who 
made the project possible. 

MUard mm 
Chairman 
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Introduction 



Although minions of American 
adults will take part this year in one 
form or another of dassroom activ= 
ity, "aduh education'*— or **Iifelong 
learning/* or "continuing educa- 
tion," or ^recurrent education*' — 
has not yet emerged as a major or 
even a clear element in national 
policy. There is more than usual 
concern about the functioning of 
formal education. The general as- 
sumption, however, is that whatever 
problems there are here will be met 
by strengthrning and expanding the 
schooling people rt^ceive when they 
are young. Anything beyond this is 
considered still so putative and ex- 
perimental as to have no immediate 
significance. 

The prevailing attitude is prob- 
ably miitai^en in two material re- 
spects. Despite the general assump- 
tion that identifies schooling exclu- 
sively with youth, there is increas- 
ing evidence that the society and 
economy have entered a stage 
where formal education *s respon- 
sibilities cannot be discha]^^ 
or even satisfactorily if it Is con- 
fined entirely to opening rounds in 
^opIe*s lives. A close look ^uggesis 
strongly* furthermore, that there are 
now the makinp in tested raperi- 
ence in this area for developing 



purposively and systematically what 
has so far been left largely to hap- 
pen. Adult education is today mov- 
ing more toward imperatives and 
away from frills, and moving 
beyond conception to actual 
experience. 

TTiis prospect is approached here 
on the theo^ that its promise is 
missed by looking at it too broadly. 
It has seemed worthwhile to em- 
phasize the potential relevance of 
adult education to one particular 
aspect of life's broader experiences 
that part rf it involving people's 
work lives and the ftjnctioning of 
the economy. But this is not to 
ignore the values of education be- 
yond its preparation for work. Mak- 
ing workei^, including those who 
seek work, the object ofjarticular 
attention implies correctly a con- 
centi^tion on work-related educa- 
tion. This worklife foe* 3 need be 
neither a narrow nor au rxclusive 
emphasis. Workere' edt'wation is 
properly perceived only as workirg 
people's mor^ general interests and 
pu^oses are mlly recognized. 

"rtiis concentration on the rele- 
yance of adult education to work 
life offers distinct advantages. It 
takes account of the unquestionable 
fact that, regardless of its perhaps 



prouder boasts and larger contri- 
butions, education of all kinds has 
always found major motivating 
support and direction in its eco- 
nomic implications. This approach 
permits identifying particular sets of 
needs and uses and users around 
which any necessary systemization 
and institutionalization can be more 
efiFectively developed. In this same 
connection, such an approach af- 
fords a basis for selecting those 
elements in the already developed 
adult education experience that 
constitute beachheads for pushing 
ahead. Concentrating on worker 
education, on the prospects for 
making formal educational oppor- 
tunity a more significant part of the 
adult work life, is the counsel not of 
naiTOw materialism, but of due re- 
gard for the dictates of effectiveness 
in moving toward a larger use of 
the human potential and the id^I 
of making the highest and best use 
of the life experience. 
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The Pace of Change 



At soni^ level, there has long 
been a need for aduh learning, and 
none would argue oiherwise. There 
was a time when a sizeable propor- 
tion of adults in the large cities 
were attending "Americanization" 
classes, preparing to be citizens. 
There are forces of change in the 
nation today that make the need 
more dangerous to ignore, 

A renewed immigration requires 
the fitting of many adults with both 
workforce skills and a new lan- 
piage. While the economy will need 
to strain to absorb these popu- 
lations* it will be a much more 
cQmplete absorption if leaming op- 
portunity is provided. 7iTie skills 
acquired could cause immigration 
to be a boost to the economy rather 
than a drag on it. 

The recent achievements in edu- 
cational equality have been mainly 
in the early school and college 
ye^rs. This achievement is of little 
help to the 45 year-old black or 
hispanic with an eighth grade edu- 
cation and 20 more years to work 
in an economy where even the 
machines now have high school 
educations. 

TTie social and economic up- 
heaval of many more women enter- 
ing the commercial workplace 
shows every sign of continuing. In 
the early 1950s* just over one out of 
three women were in the labor 
force. The figure is now one out of 



two, and could be two out of three 
by the 1990s. This is one of the 
largest scale career transitions ever 
made, and access to education and 
training for many may make the 
difference between successful tran- 
sition and bitterness and disap- 
pointment. 

TTie easy answer to growing older 
has been to retire, and retirement 
has come earlier as social security 
and pensions became available, and 
as early retirement options tea.ned 
up with mandatoiy retirement prac- 
tices, TTidt ^licy is leading to 
bankruptcy in retirement funds as 
older people become a larger pro- 
portion of the population, and older 
people are finding that the pensions 
they thought they could get by on 
will not cover essentials in these 
days of double digit inflation. The 
answer will probably have to be to 
extend the option of working 
longer. Education and training is 
one way to do this* by preparing 
people for stimulating second and 
third careers. 

TTie undisputed benefits of a con- 
stantly churning and changing 
economy cause problems for indi- 
vidual workers caught up in the 
disappeai^nce of jobs or their being 
moved from one place to another. 
TTiis hits the headlines most fre- 
quently in reporting the impact of 
importi, but there is also the 
quieter and more gradual impact of 



technological change and the migra- 
tion of industi^^ from one region to 
another. Many of these workers 
land on their feet and many do not; 
when they need to switch occupa- 
tions they often need to be re- 
trained in order to do so. 

As the World War 11 baby boom 
streamed from the school, bloated 
the unemployment rate in the 
1960s, and then dispersed into the 
factories and stores across the Na- 
tion they became much less visible. 
This wave is now one of young 
adults vdth more education than 
any group before them. They repre- 
sent a vast resource in the labor 
force but their veryTiumbers will 
mean that their opportunities to 
move up in work organizations may 
be less than their expectations. 
More career mobility may have to 
be in terms of horizontal as weltas 
vertical movement. Education and 
training are means of achieving 
both kinds of occupational change. 

T^is pace of change requires a 
growing structure of leaming op- 
aortunities during working life. 

The principal "worker** con- 
stituencies then for whom adult 
education has particular relevance 
are: those that circumstance denied 
the ordinaiy measure of formal 
education when they were young; 
those facing major career changes 
because advancing technolo^ has 
displaced them or because they 
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have developed new desires and 
purposes; women wanting the 
training that will make equal oppor- 
tunity more than a taunting prom- 
ise; those disadvantaged or hand- 
icapped either by birth *s indiscrimi- 
nate ironies or by society s unfair^ 
nesses, who want to earn their keep 
instead of having it handed out to 
them: seniors for whom edu- 
cational and training renewal will 
be the difference between sterile 
security and continuing vitality. 

In iooking at the specific situa- 
tions th^e constituencies face, 
there can be illumination of what 
has probably become— with more 
change taking place now during an 
individual's lifetime than a century 
used to produce— the fallacy of the 
conventional assumption that the 
formal education youth can get be- 
fore they are twenty will be a valid 
passport for the fifty yeai^ that 
follow 

The principal effort here, how- 
even is to find the usable instruc- 



tion that experience offers. If adult 
education, or lifelong learning, is 
conceived of so broadly and vaguely 
that it covers everything from 
hobby horse riding to women's 
handling of dual career respon- 
sibilities, the architect can't know 
what the client wants or what mate- 
rials are to be drawn on. It emerges, 
though, that there is already sub- 
stantial ^idance, from trial and 
both error and success, in a number 
of developments that can be 
identified as enlarging significantly 
the effectiveness and meaning and 
availability of work through the 
renewal of opportunity for educa- 
tion and training. To mark out some 
of these specific developments, and 
to suggest forms for their enlarge- 
ment, will be to bring the adult 
education prospect into manageable 
focus. 



Building on Experience 



There is a strong temptation to 
proceed quickly on from these new 
needs for learning to deduction in 
logical fashion regarding new in- 
stitutions and structures that should 
be put in place. Yet this would be 
almost a worse mistake than doing 
nothing at all. Such an approach 
would ignore the institutional pur- 
poses, political realities, and 
pluralistic character of the impor- 
tant and considerable developments 
of the last two decades — and 
earlien 

While the task may seem harder 
and even somewhat pedestrian, 
there will be much greater accom- 
plishment in sorting through recent 
experience for the strands with 
which we can tie together a larger 
structure of leaniing opportunity. 
We believe thase stmnds are to be 
found (i) in the 1970s devel- 
opments in postsecondai7 and 
other educational institutions, (ii) in 
the private sector tuition aid pro- 
grams, (iii) in the links between 
industry training and economic 
growth, and (iv) in the emerging 
application of electronic and media 
technolo^. 

L Doing More Better 

One substantial experience on 
which to enlarge learning opportu- 
nity is the broad base of growth in 
public schools* community colleges. 



vocational and technical institutes, 
and proprietaiy schools, lowered 
barriers to adults in four-year in- 
stitutions, weekend colleges, oflF- 
campus learning centers, open uni- 
versities, CLEP examinations, 
academic credit for life experiences, 
libraries, and a variety of new non- 
traditional programs for nontradi- 
tional students. There are also edu- 
cation and training opportunities 
for adults at union halls, in em- 
ployer classrooms, professional 
organizations, community-based 
organizations (such as YMCAs, 
YWCAs, Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Centers, and churches), 
CETA Prime Sponsors and Private 
Industo^ Councils, militaiy organi- 
zations, correspondence schools, 
organized instruction over home 
television, and agricultural exten- 
sion lervices. 

These are diverse sources, and 
there is nothing neat and orderly 
about the system. But the needs of 
the populaiioni we have been talk- 
ing about are also diverse. These 
needs are most likely to be met by 
building on what we have, and the 
connections people now accept as 
comfortable. 

This view does not ipring from a 
desire to encourage chaos* It's just 
that it's tTO soon to see a clearly 
preferred pattern into which the 
learning needs can be fit. Bui we do 
encourage much more serious atten- 



tion to tracking the pattenis which 
are eme^ing and watching for the 
best fit betiveen what people need 
and what they are being offered. 

One pattern that is emerging is 
that those who had the least educa- 
tion when they were young are 
taking least advantage of learning 
opportunity when they are olden 
We should make sure that more 
barTiers are not being erected that 
limit access of the least educated, 
andofniuiority populations. 

This diversity in the structure of 
opportunity also means that choice 
is wider, and information about 
what exists harder to come by. We 
have to become systematic about 
providing educational counseling 
services for adults^ 

Building on the development of 
the 1970s, however, does not mean 
simply accepting what has been put 
into place. Educational institutions 
still often treat adults as second- 
class students. Bilinffial instruction 
is still in short supply Financial aid 
programs, such as Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants, discriminate 
against the part-time student and 
particularly the adult leamen Post- 
secondary education institutions 
often don't listen to what working 
people have to say about what they 
want to study 

The rush to serve adults, and 
most particularly the rush to make 
up for declining enrollments of 
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youth, creates temptations to offer 
poor quality instruction, and engage 
in practices that come too close to 
the outright selling of degrees. 
Mixed in with the growth in quality 
programs in nontraditional ap- 
proaches have been a few tra- 
diiional rip-offs that make respecta- 
ble educators blush. We urge the 
system of academic assessment and 
accreditation to increase its vigil in 
this decade of declining youth en- 
rollments, and therefore declining 
revenues to educational institutions. 
That traditional system of maintain^ 
ing standards is on trial to see if it 
can do in the adult area, where 
practice is increasingly diverse, 
what it has been doing satisfactorily 
with regard to education of youth. 

In the decade of the 1980s there is 
growing need for learning during 
working life, but the gains need to 
be solid, and not achieved by lower- 
ing quality, 

2. Realizing the 
Tuition Aid Proniise 

Another well established beach- 
head of experience in enlarpng op- 
tions for the education and training 
of workers is the growing 
availability in industty of arrange- 
ments whereby employers will pay 
the tuition (and sometimes related) 
costs of going to school part-time. 
About 85 percent of firms with 500 



or more workers have these ar- 
rangements, and there are now 
about 200 collet* ive bargaining 
agreements that provide for 
tuition aid. 

This approach for enlarging op- 
portunities has promise because 
there is now considerable experi- 
ence with it, and because there is 
increasingly wide agreement on the 
soundness of the practice, a fact 
recently disclosed by a survey of 
employers, unions, and workers * 
j The study found large agreement 
between unions and employers that 
worker education provided in this 
way was important in terms of job 
performance, updating knowledge, 
and job mobility. While workers 
were more likely to stress the 
achievement of personal goals 
through tuition aid, they also assign 
imporlance to reaching career ob- 
jectives through it. 

What has been learned, however, 
is that the rates of participation in 
tuition-aid plans are surprisingly 
low, from three to five percent for 
all workers, and considerably less 
than that for blue collar workere. 
Yet tuition aid has considerable po- 
tential for: 

— Meeting employers needs for 
increasing the abilities of work- 
ers, through uie of the whole 

•The survey was carried oui by the Naiional 
Institute for Work and Learning, See An tjn- 
iapped Rewum by Ivan Chimen et aL 1978, 
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community s education and train- 
ing institutions 

— Meeting standing objectives of 
unions in broadening opportuni- 
ties for worker education ... for 
community life, citizenship, and 
liberal learning 
~ Enabling workers to learn while 

the> earn 
— ^ Enabling education institutions 
to serve adults by providing a 
source of private funding for 
education and training. 
On the one hand, there is a growing 
availability of tuition aid. On the 
other hand there is the growing 
capability of the education commu- 
nity to serve adults, due to: the 
rapid growth of community col- 
leges, the new emphasis on serving 
adults in vocational and technical 
institutions, the availability of prop- 
rieta^ schools, and the lowering of 
barriera generally in postsecondary 
education through new "nontradi- 
tional" programs to reach "nontrad- 
itional" students. These two devel- 
opments have been largely running 
on separate tracks, and a whole lot 
more could be accomplished ifth^ 
were to pull together 

Among the attributes of tuition- 
aid are flexibility in meeting em- 
ployer and worker needs, the div- 
ersity of courses that can be taken 
by letting the worker pick among 
the available educational institu- 
tions, and the market discipline 

/ 
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involved in the neceisily of the 
educational institution to compete 
for clients. Therefore, there is no 
virtue in tiying to enlarge tuition- 
aid use through forcing unifom 
approaches. However, there are 
possibilities that merit carefidl 
exploration. 

One would be for employers to 
revimv those features of tuition-aid 
plans that inhibit participation, such 
as reimbursing workers after com- 
pletion, instead of advancing or 
loaning the money at the beginning 
of the course, and reviewing re- 
quirements that the courses be nar- 
rowly related to the current job, 
rather than any Job in the firm or 
permitting coui^es that enlarge a 
workers horizons or prospects. 

Another would be for employers 
and unions to place better informa- 
tion in the hands of workers about 
the availability of tuition aid and 
how they can take advantage of it 
(about half of those surveyed don*t 
know they are eligible for it) and to 
provide educational ffiidance to 
help workers make choices and deal 
with educational institutions. 

Yet another would be for em- 
ployers, unions, and educatom in 
the community to get together in 
order 

-for education institutions to be- 
come aware of this source of 
fidnding (they aren 7 now); 

—for education institutions to be- 



come better aware of what work- 
ers, employers, and unions need 
and want; and 
-for employers to become better 
aware of what education institu- 
tions have to offer 

Tuition-aid is heavily a private 
sector initiative* and one mth con- 
siderable promise of enlarging 
learning opportunities. It is well 
worth the attention of those private 
decision-makers who will determine 
its future. 

3. Training and 
the Eranomy 

One reason we expand education 
and training options for workers is 
to improve their well being and 
happiness. The other is that the 
Nation's industrial machineiy is de- 
pendent on a sufficiently educated 
and skilled workforce. Fortunately, 
the choices and aspirations of indi* 
vidua! employees very often coin- 
cide with demands of production 
schedules. TTie responsibility for 
training workere, after they enter 
employments rests in the United 
States solely in the private sector; 
in some industries employers and 
unk)ns share that responsibility. 

The level and intensity of in- 
dustrial training varies with the in- 
dustry, and with the size of the firm. 
Large firms train more than small 
ones, and high technolo^ indus- 



tries train more than low ones. TTie 
variation is imniense, and few gen- 
eralizations apply, except that indi- 
vidual firms (individuaUy or jointly 
with unions) make their decisions, 
and government is very little in- 
volved (except in the case of train- 
ing costs in hiring disadvantaged 
worker under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Program, 
particularly through the new Private 
Industiy Councils). 

The level of private investment in 
training within industry (in terms of 
dollars or individuals) is not meas- 
ured through any standardized 
statistical program, nor are there 
complete records in individual cor- 
porations. It is therefore a matter 
for pure speculation as to whether 
the investment in human resource 
development is sufficient. We 
measure investment in plant and 
equipment, but not in the training 
of people. The question was not 
perhaps as critical in times past as it 
is today 

As the Nation enters the 1980s it 
carries into the decade some serious 
economic problems. Inflation re- 
mains at unacceptable levels. Our 
products are less competitive in 
world markets. And underlying 
30th these conditions is a serious 
decline in productivity. While no 
one can pinpoint aU the reasons for 
this decline, productivity measure- 
ment experts in their historical 
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studies have attributed significant 
roles to education and training. 

While there is common sense to 
the proposition that adequate in- 
vestments in training will afiFect 
productivity, there are no systematic 
studies at the level of the plant or 
enterprise that measure what eflfect 
such investments do have on out- 
put. It is a serious handicap for a 
Nation beset by so many tenacious 
economic problems to be in the 
dark about its human capital in- 
vestments. Tiyo efforts are needed 
now: 

-Regular measurement of private 
industry investment (dollars and 
people) in education and training 
including on-the-job training 
which is the predominant mode 

--Plant Im^el intensive case studies 
to identify the results of different 
levels of investment in education 
and training on productivity. 



^lien we know something about it 
we can start to fashion policies to 
afiFect the level cf investment* 

At the same time, howeven it 
would be prudent to explore alterna- 
tives for influencing the level of 
industry spending for human re- 
sources development. A number of 
developed countrieb^ have been 
much more attentive to this invest- 
ment than we have, and various 
forms of industry-government 
cooperation are being used to in- 
crease such investment. TTie Indus- 
tiy Training Boards in the England 
are one example. The French sys- 
tem of employer levies and paid 
education leave is another. 

The United States novv provides 
an investment tax credit, but it is 
limited to plant and equipment. 
Should there be a comparable credit 
for investment in human resources? 
We have "depKciation'' allowances. 
Should there be allowances for skill 
"appreciation?'' Is the incentive ap- 
' a pmper relationship be- 
government and industry in 
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this area? These questions merit 
intense consideration as the Nation 
stm^les with economic adversity. 

In addition to the relationship 
between incentives and levels of in- 
vestment, there is also need to 
plore cooperative ventures between 
industiy and higher education to 
provide skills, such as in the success- 
Jul TAT project in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

4, Learning and Technolo^ 

Today a single silicon chip can 
store 10,000 words. One prediction 
is that by the end of the 1980s one 
chip will store a whole set of books. 
A combihation of a new stage of 
computer technology; communica- 
tions satellites, and video cassettes 
and discs ^ves prospect of new 
opporttinities in education gen- 
frall^ and in adult education and 
traihing^ij^ificall^ i 

TTiiere has been insufficient 
awareness of how fast the technol- 
ogy is developing in an area that 
has applji^tioh to ddive^ of edu- 
prtipnai services. Ch 
has Aratten^ in 

Micm Millennium, thai "if the effi- 
ciency and cheapness of the car had 
improved at the same rate as the 
computer^ oyer the last two dec» 
ades; a Rolls-Royce would to^ 
about $3.00 and would get three 
million miles to the gallon. " T% 



Opportunities in education fiom this 
fast pace of deyelopments will not 
be realized unless there is camfijil 
and thoughtful attention to both the 
promise and the problems. 

The last time new technology was 
touted as a better way in education, 
the opportunity was missed because 
of serious mistakes. In fact, the first 
wave of technplo0 warr^ 
the education profession because of 
promoters and hucksters who spoke 
of the equipment as being "teacher 
proof," as being substitutes for 
teachers rather than as assistance to 
them* Billions of dollars were 
wasted because teachers were not 
engaged at the outset. 

There is be^nning to be some 
experience with and carefid work 
on the use of the new communioa^ 
tions technologies in the adult area 
and we do jwt mean that the land- 
scape is barren. For example, there 
is the Kentucky Educational Televi- 
sion effort to prepare adults to take 
the GE0 CTam^ bWrig br^dc^^ in 
40 states by over 400 institutions. 
In Illinois alone, it is broadcast by 
35 community colleges and its li- 
brary system. In Toledo, Ohio, the 
City Venture Company is using a 
system of computer-assisted instruc- 
tion called Plato, developed by Con- 
trol Data Corporation, to teach 
basic English and niath to disadvan- 
taged youth, and in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota to help train fledging entre- 



preneurs. And the West Central 
Illinois Educational Telecommuni- 
cations Corporation is a consortium 
of community licensed television 
stations and education institutions 
that is arranging production and 
distribution systems employing 
television, radio, common carrier 
microwave^ cable TV, ^nd video- 
cassette systfems. 

In general, however, this wave of 
technology is about to wash over 
the educational community, dashing 
hopes of broadening educational 
opportunity because of a lack of 
appreciation for what can be done 
with it, and a lack of fit between the 
educational content and new mea^s 
of delivering it The opportunities 
waiting to be realized come from: 

— The potential to naiTow gaps in j 
educational attainment between i 
urban and rural areasr it is vety 
hard to reach adults scattered ^ y| 
over large geograpUci areas by 
bringing them all to the 
classroom, 
—The comfort many adults wiU feet ; 
from being able to study at hbm^^S 
for example, with \ddeo disc in-'^jK 
structlon, compared to going to 4 it 
classrooms where they may have^5:|; 
experienced failure* " 
=^rhe extension of opportunity thatA 
will result from the low costs of 
home based instruction. > S 



^Possibilities of educational in— 
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stitutions reaching worker at the 
workplaoa and union haU. 

But realizing these ppportun 'Ui&s 
will not wme easify or chmpfy. 
There am bamers to hurdle, and 
misttihes io be avoided 

%-'The imespi^M 

important as the investment in 

: hardware to ^deUver^ 
mbre^scinatioh with how many 
words can be stomd pn a silicon 
chip than with what those words 
ougfittobe, 

=We must not widen educational 
gaps by using television to provide 
poorer peop& mth" juke box" 
education while those with higher 
incomes get it on the college 
campus. 

^We must not jbrgei that to be 
su<ms^hmass;Communi€atk?ns 
'.^stems must have some, support 
^nters.^M:^rc^^ in^idml 
guidance wmri it tin^ded For 
example^ England's Open Univer- 
sityJtm28^Stuify^l^^t^ 

s Jhemeqmp0d^^l^(K'd^ 
reception and tai^irw0jdbtg of 
both radio and TVm^dial as well 
as having tutors and counselors 

n ^entsa reasonapli^cmrgB on 
leaM^^fi^u€atio00MttbSea^ 

6fwntiniiihgeducaiwi%i to indi- 



vidual college and university presi- 
dents, to take extremely senously the 
possibilities of the nmjv technolo^ in 
mcpan^ing access to education and 
imining oppdhunities, and h 
Ufort^deliwr^ 
tioH, ne divehpem a^ 
ofihen0techhbld^m^ 
isnec0sqry:l0makethe^ (^ucational 
coritentas>^odasthee^ctrom 
thmu^ which it k tmrtsmitted. Bad 
teaching will be spottfid no matter 
twwfriar^rwo^cMbe^ 
the head of a silicon chip. 

S« Fitdng Pieogs Together 

The valiie of th^diversfe ap- 
proach to enlarging learning oppoi^ 
tunities, and tfie: encouragement of 
developmarits in the private sector 
. ;on a decentrdtetf^ 
making^basisv^^ :i^'he 
institutidnal/separ|tisni^ 
^ to nUe. All^thf pieces won't fit 
ihemsel ves toptfierr iome^i^ 
tions;thatrhave not been on speak- 
ing tmiis a^a going to have to get to 
know, ea^h other. ^ 

Thiijna^d^W;^!^ edu- 
^tjon^^m^ 

tipi^^^4^l|^n;^outh^te^ well 
as int^M^of ;^ifliii:«Mf the 
ne^##ijlf^f#Wl»taults 

work and:th^e^0f jeducafion, as 
long as wa ,3c^no^^ for 



year-long education breaks or sab- 
baticalfas in France and Germany. 
For another, the desire for a link 
between adult education mA train- 
ing and occupational progression is 
a strong Wement in adult motive 
tioh, klthotigh the pursuit of learn- 
ing for personal fulfillment is also 
strong. 

There is a good deal of improve- 
ment that can be achieved fhrqii^t^ 
forging links aniong institutions and 
organiz^ions. 

Tkeiw is the need for employers to 
work with edumtion ihstitutions to 
see what their capabiUtws are, and 
use those mpabiUtim^^ 
more cost ^ective tlmn duplicating 
them, 

"Hwre is the need for education^ , 
decisionfimahBmtdgetoUtoftheir^ 
school biiildin^qndltalkyo^^ . 
and unions a^iitiwlmtJcind. of-^ - •/ 
Naming opportumfyjs^ ^fflfX^ 
wanted For^yean union&'^lmve 
charged that ppstseooindary educa- 
tion isn't doing titis}- 

. To make tuitionMid programs 
work f/terf IS a?iit£p5s//y.<^^ 
ordtioi i aMonjgXr0^ers, , unions X i 
(where applml^Wy^aniljsd 
order (i) to get accumte fnjbrimtw^ 
to woricers (ii):io 'gefiK^^ ^ 
^u^es gffeje^ to get timers 
idpaiiwip^^r^^^^ to] 
nmtch worker aspimtioris with 
learning opportunities. 
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'Hwre is a need for education 
imtitutions to be in enou^ com- 
munication with employ in- 
stitutions thai the occupationai 
training they provuie is realistically 
attuned Winmg^reqmf^^ 
iomfHcoutaffeeme forming 
reai iMHc setfings^ fo^^ skill training 

7hereisaneed,inptibU^ 
to Mp disadvantQgBd adults Under 
the CQmprehenme Employment 
Mdimrm^ 

$^msonioham rela- 
tidrtships with employers, unwns 
and ediicatom using siwhmec^ 
nisms as the Pnmtelndustry Coun- 
cik. While wcisting ^orts are in the 
ri^t direction^ th^ is a need to go 
fonheriri moving nwre of 
ing into the private sector, and link 
public ckssroom training with skill 
needs in the economy 

It is such collabbrativa affiDrts as 
these that wUl make the diffarehca 



in creating eidarged opportunity 
through building on past ^perience 
while immntiunm^^ de- 
centraUzed deciiion-niaking« 

This Panel cofnmen^ for consid- 
erationihcorpomtebodfy^W 
union hall^aca^tm^^ 
ment ^ecutive offices andkpsia- 
tares, the folhwihff 



^ Utan of ^ws stemming 
ftoth dem0paphic, ewnomw, and 
socmycHangethdtw 
ia^^ dt^Uin to adult a^ 

—E^nlflirgfmeHlo^^^ 
buikjUHgpmp^t^^ 

the^lS^^ 
attent^ 

^ ihmu^ 



in the grm^th of tuition^id 
prograrm in the private s^or 

• ofindust^ investment in sjailj 
training with cbser^tt^km^ 
to hvels^investmentth^twill 
spur productivity ami ^nomu 
powth^ arid ' ^ S 

• with mistakes in harnessing t0 
first wave pf rmv communica^ 
tionshdmolg^gndrealizingi^ 
thepotenM]^tiwmicmcqm4 
puten commurikations satei- 3 
liteSi and the video cassette and 
disc 

—Fitting together tf^ divem pieces ; 
in the mosaic (gleaming oppor^ ^ 
tunity through cbser links among^ 
employers, unions, education in- V 
stitutions, and government, par- J 
ticularfy atlKilix^l^lm^eL ' 

These m^tions-m^ma^eeDr^nt a., 
guided Byombnm^S^iS^^^ 
ence,^ and^not a revolution and 1^ 
enormous exf^nse. ^ 
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